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SOME RECENT PLAYS 


By C. B. 


HAVE found the London theatre on 

the light side during the past few weeks. 
Sir Nigel Playfair took a holiday with “ Out 
of the Blue,” an adaptation by Michael Orme 
of Hans Chlumberg’s Das Blaue vom Himmel, 
in which he played the part of himself getting 
over a difficulty about a play. He did it 
very well, so did those who supported him, 
and the evening was a gay and homely affair. 
It seems that Mr. Fratton, a producer of a 
small theatre in Hammersmith, turns up at 
the theatre on the night of a first performance 
to find that the stage manager and the actors 
have made a mistake thinking that the first 
fight is to be on the morrow. Nobody 
is ready, the actors are not present, but the 
audience is in the house. So the resourceful 
Mr. Fratton, in the person of Sir Nigel 
Phyfair, quickly gets the stage set, and sends 
his Play Reader (Mr. Eric Portman, made 
up like Mr. Peter Godfrey of the Gate Theatre 
Studio), into the audience to get volunteers 
for an impromptu play. A husband and 
Wife and their young friends, with a lover 
for the wife, are got together to improvise 
a variation on the eternal triangle. But 
the lover is the wife’s real lover (unknown 
to the husband) so that there is a serious 
Mpect to the comic situation. The play 
& amusing and melodramatically thrilling 
ind though it ends inconsequently it is 
tcellent entertainment. 

Mr. C. B. Cochran’s new revue at the 
london Pavilion is as good as ever. Indeed, 
tls a good deal better on the whole than 

has occasionally given us. Though 
is nothing that stands out, the general 
level is high and the variety that he provides 
astonishing. Miss Maisie Gay and Miss 


Purdom 


Ada-May are a pair of first rate comediennes 
and get plenty to do. Two of the best 
scenes are Miss Gay as a Piccadilly flower 
woman, and as a late-comer in a theatre. 
Miss Ada-May has a quaint sense of humour 
and can dance. The Young Ladies did 
some beautiful dancing and one novel item 
“In a Venetian Theatre,” where the move- 
ments were entirely of the arms and head, 
greatly took my fancy. The ballets were 
not successful, being over elaborated and 
confused. The costumes and scenery were 
thoroughly well done, being both original 
and tasteful. If the revue were to make 
just a small appeal to the intelligence it would 
be somewhere near perfection. As it is, 
it is a remarkable entertainment. 

I have seen three of the new 
Musical plays, “The Three Musketeers,” 
“The Damask Rose” and “Rio Rita.” 
It is of no use to speak of intelligence in 
connection with them. “The Damask 
Rose ” is the most tuneful, because it borrows 
from Chopin, and the music has at least 
the shadow of quality upon it. After a 
tiresome first act, the play brightens up, 
there is some good singing and good fun 
too. The music of the other plays was 
beneath contempt, though not more so than 
the words. There was sumptuous treatment 
of feeble stories, and the resources of the 
theatre and the actors were devoted to making 
something out of nothing. The audiences 
seemed to like them in a polite sort of way. 
I enjoy this sort of entertainment at its best, 
but here we were given mere imitations. 

“Rio Rita” gave us the opportunity of 
seeing the new Prince Edward Theatre, 
which is at the junction of Greek Street and 


Romantic 
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Old Compton Street in Soho. It seats 1,650 
people, and has a large stage. It sets a 
new standard of comfort in London Theatres, 
the peing larger than usual, well 
upholstered, and with rather more leg room 
than is customary. The decoration is in 
the gaudy German style,which seems lately to 
be sweeping over London. The stage lighting 
system is said to be an improvement npon any- 
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thing done before. 


The exterior is of brick 

There was a play at the Everyman Theatre 
“Fourth Floor Heaven,” by Kathleen p 
Hewitt, in which Miss Dorothy Minto ma 


her re-appearance. It did nobody apy 
credit; for it was an amateurish piece of 
work, which should never have been py 
on, though it showed a certain amount o 
undeveloped talent in the authoress, 


A NOTE ON THE CHINESE 
THEATRE 


By Kathleen Wallace 


TRAVELLER’ who might find him- 

self at the wall of the Temple of 
Heaven in Pekin, at daybreak, would see 
an arresting sight; scores of small Chinese 
boys standing in close ranks with their 
faces to the wall, praciising every variety 
of vocal sound and using the ancient wall 
as a sounding board. While adult actors 
and actresses move up and down, declaim- 


ing also, and _ practising the famous 
falsetto of the Chinese stage. 

Chinese drama is not an_ external 
product of a few special mentalities, as 
is the drama of other nations. It is 
legendary. It is part of the racial and 


national knowledge of every man, woman 


and child, from village peasant to 
mandarin. They all know the inter- 
minable stories of these plays, and in 
consequence, only a few scenes from 


each one are acted at a time, the Chinese 
audience finding no hiatus in such a pro- 


duction. They know what happens all 
through! Only the foreign visitor is at 
a loss. As one critic has said, “To get 


at the heart of a Chinese play, one must 
be a Chinaman.” 


Most of these plays date from _ the 
middle of the Mongol dynasty, though 
they are, astonishingly, called “‘ Modern 
Drama,” because they are played in 


colloquial instead of in historical Chinese. 
One historical military scene is given at 
almost every performance, taken from 
the second century, the great fighting days 
of the Three Kingdoms. Here you get 
the gigantic national figures, skilful 
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fighting (where the perfection of balance 
enables the combatants never to touch each 
other, and is something worth watchin 
in itself.) ‘ 

There are also the plays of the Sun 


dynasty, whose hero is a_ species of 
Douglas Fairbanks, the eternal swash 
buckler, the fighter and drinker. Then 


come the Taoist plays, the religious and 


mythical stories, full of supernatunl 
beings. And finally, the plays of every- 


day human interest, not modern, but 
taken from the lesser events of history, and 
particularly embodying the theme of filid 
piety which is the foundation of Chines 


ethics. 

There are certain characteristics of al 
these different types of plays, certain 
spiritual conventions, apart from __ th 
conventions of production (which _ shil 
be dealt with later.) All painful sighs 
are avoided on the stage. Death i 
enacted “off.” There is very considerable 
dignity and accomplished beauty of 
gesture, particularly in sword-play. 


love scenes, the protagonists “by faith, 
and faith alone, embrace” . ..._ The 
man moves towards the woman with hi 
arms held out, and she glides gracefully 


past him. Kissing is not a Chines 
gesture in ordinary life, except wher 
adopted from the foreigner, and _ the 


entirely between women and children; % 
that it is not surprising to find no trac 
of it on the stage. 

It is generally realised 
parts are played by men; 


women! 
not 9% 


that 
but 
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enerally known that there are, nowadays, 


ghole troupes of actresses playing both 
mle and female parts. These, however, 
lave never attained the popularity or 


fme of the men actors. The actors, the 
Disciples of the Pear Garden—(surely, a 
lovely title 2?) are divided into five sets :— 


The Sheng, bearded figures, important 
humans. 

The Hwa Tan, young women’s parts. 
The Lao Tan, elderly women, crones. 
The Ching, painted faces, either human 
hings or barbarous warriors. 

The Ch’ao, comic roles, recognisable by 


4 white butterfly painted on the face. 

To the foreigner in China, the Chinese 
theatre means simply Mei-lan-fang. This actor, 
whose speciality is Hua Tan roles, women’s 
parts of an exquisite delicacy and féerigue 
loveliness, is, of course, known all over the 
world. But Mei-lan-fang must be seen to 
be believed. He is, it may be said without 
fear of challenge, unique in his art. Seeing 
him, all idea, all remembrance of female 
impersonation vanishes. What you see is a 
fgure embodying every legendary beauty of 
the East, every grace of supple movement, 
marvellous attire, and make-up that—how 
unlike the occasional grease-paint across 
European footlights—looks like the petals 
of flowers. 

One of plays, the 
so the writer ventures to assert, one of 
the loveliest dramas extant. The motif is, 
tht those who can play upon the stringed 
instrument called the Ch'in, have a special 
gift of affinity. They know their soul’s 
mate by the sound of the C#’in when it 
is being played. A young man _ walks 
in the ground of a nunnery, and hears 
“The Mating of the Phenix” 
played within walls on the Ch'in. 
He gains entry to the nunnery; and 
Mei-lan-fang enters, carrying the C/’in 
aad softly touching the strings, while all 
though the play, the Mating Song is played 
asa leit motif by the orchestra. There are 
everal scenes, with an elderly abbess and 
a watchful comic servant in attendance ; 
and finally the stranger and the nun are left 
toa love scene of impeccable beauty, delicacy, 
and taste. Mei-lan-fang’s performance in 
this quite baffles description. An error of 
a hair’s breadth would mar the thing, 
and that error he never makes. 


his Nun play, is, 
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the 
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A word 
playhouses. 
There are modern theatres in the larger 
ports and cities of China, but the Chinese 
play is seen at its best in the old-style 


should be 


said here of the 


playhouse, whose roof is the sky and 
whose stage is a low platform. There 
is mo scenery. This is a point to 
remember. Chinese drama depends upon 
no externals. There is very little stage 
furniture either. The one concession is 


the curtain across the back of the stage, 
which is of ancient tapestry or painted or 
embroidered silk, and always a thing of 
beauty. 

Chinese plays, episode after episode, last 
all day; and so, life in a Chinese theatre 
goes on its daily round. The writer, at 
one China New Year festival, asked an 
amah in the household “Well? What 
did you all do yesterday?” and was told 
“We were at the theatre from eleven till 
six. Lan Yi wished to stay for the even- 
ing also, but I said no, enough... .” 

Food is brought round to the audience, 
and the inevitable scalding tea; and hot, 
damp towels are copiously provided for 
the perspiring, and are thrown buoyantly 
from hand to hand. The same thing 
goes on upon the stage. Property men 
move about, adjusting the props, hand- 
ing tea to the actors after a lengthy 
speech, twitching garments into place and 
settling the elaborate headgear. The 
writer watched Mei-lan-fang, in the rdle 
of a commanding general’s wife, coping 
with a stage coolie. The coolie advanced 
weapons at the wrong moment, withdrew 
a tree hung with paper blossoms just 
when the lady advanced to pick them, 
retired, still visible, to the side of the 
stage and consumed rice with audible 
expectoration, and finally unfolded a 
Chinese newspaper and read it serenely 
with his back to the audience, while 
Mei-lan-fang sank swooning across his 
ankles “ 

No word on the Chinese theatre would 
be complete without reference to the 
“conventions ” of production which takes 
the place of stage settings of any sort. 
Certain implements mean certain things, as 
clearly as though the actor wore a label. 
Flags in a _head-dress general. 
One wide and one narrow means 


mean a 
sleeve 
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mufti, iic., he is not dressed for fighting. 
With both sleeves narrow, he is in armour. 
A short stick with tassels means that the 
man is on horse-back. To see an accoutred 
warrior dismount with high leg-action 
from an imaginary steed, is memorable. 
A wand with a tuft of horsehair means 
that the bearer is a spirit. A man fleeing 
from pursuit hides his face and is invisible. 


“MAKING-UP” FOR THE AUDIENCE 


By Cedric 


. AKING-UP ” for the stage is not the 

least important of the character-actor’s 
accomplishments. My own experience proves 
to me that there are many pitfalls for the 
unwary that must be avoided if the part 
you are attempting to “put over” the 
footlights is to impress your audience in the 
manner you desire. 

It easy, for instance, to concentrate 
too much on detail, forgetting that the 
spectator at the back of the upper circle or 
pit will be quite unable to appreciate the 
careful line and brush work that looks so 
effective to you when you peer into the 
brightly illuminated glass of your dressing 
room. 

You see, it is essential that you should 
create your illusion at once—directly you 
appear on the stage—if you do not wish 
to have to force your character on an un- 
sympathetic audience. And there are few 
more disheartening experiences for an actor 
than to be put out of harmony with the 
front of the house. 

The point you need to remember, then, 
is that your general appearance must convey 
the right message to those who are looking 
at you, without drawing too much attention 
to some particular detail. The wearing 
of a specially funny hat or the exaggerated 
tinting of a prominent nose, for instance, 
may cause a momentary ripple of amusement, 
but their effects will be lost in a few seconds, 
so that such adjuncts are, really, of but little 
help to the actor who relies on making his 
own personality felt. 

Too heavy a make-up will mar your chances 
of success. If you smear a thick layer of 
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A NOTE ON THE CHINESE THEATRE 


A cart-journey is shown by a strip of 
cloth slung on sticks and painted wit, 
wheels. It all sounds like a charade a , 
children’s party; but such is the shey 
power of the ancient legends, and of th 
marvellously trained actors who expound 


them, that the result is enthralling. On 
feels that it could only lose by any 
addition to its stark simplicity. 


Hardwicke 


grease and paint over your face you wil 
produce a more or less expressionless mask, 
Personally, when I am “trying out” a new 
guise, I make grimaces at myself in the 
looking glass, so that I can be certain tha 
my facial expressions will “ carry.” 
Comedy, particularly, depends much on 
the immediate appreciation of those in the 
front of the house of every little point made 
on the stage. _If, then, your facial expressions 
do not “carry” properly the lookers-on 
will have to think before they grasp your 
meaning, with the result that you will have to 
slow down your lines and actions—generally, 
a fatal proceeding. 
Yes, there is certainly much virtue in ao 
effective make-up ! 
If you look your part in every detail, your 
audiences will believe in you. In fact 
they will do even more than that. They 
will mentally accept you as being the character 
you portray. I have personal experience 
of the almost hypnotic effect that zealously 
thought out make-up will have on theatre-goers. 
Of course, the most careful and correct 
application of brush and pencil, the most 
wonderful wigs ever made, perfectly typical 
clothes and every other artificial aid of the 
highest quality will fail to convince if gait 
and actions are untrue to life. 
Make-up is an aid, not a prop. 
Your walk is—or should be—just as much 
part of your character as a bald head, a well 
cut dress suit or any other physical or sartorial 
trait that helps to conjure up an image ol 
the type you wish to present. 
The slow moving mind of a heavy elderly 
countryman, for instance, is reflected in his 
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THE WARRIOR-GHOST IN THE NO 
DRAMA, ‘“‘FUNA BENKEI,” FROM A 
APANESE PRINT KINDLY LENT BY 
MRS. PENLINGTON. 


Yoshitsune, the hero of so many 
battles and romances of Old Japan, 
having destroyed the fleet of a rival 
clan, he and his retainer, Benkei, are 
in a boat, passing over the scene of 
the engagement. A storm comes 
up and the revengeful spirits of the 
slain rise out of the waves and cling 
about the boat. The clash of arms 
between the living and the dead 
forms a _ thoroughly characteristic 
stage movement of the No Drama. 
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“ MAKING-UP ” FOR THE AUDIENCE 


awkward movements. Pretty nearly every 
dass of man has a distinctive manner of 


moving. A manner that must be faithfully 
“caught” by the actor without undue ex- 
aggeration. 


Wigs, incidentally, need careful watching. 
The hair is “‘ dead,” you see, and, so becomes 
dull and lifeless very quickly. This is why 
| always make a point of running a comb 
through any wig I have to wear on the stage 
sveral times during my waits “ behind.” 
This helps considerably in preventing any 
alteration in my appearance between the 
initial rise and the final fall of the curtain. 

When creating a new part, I just sit down 
and experiment with my box of pigments 
until 1 am satisfied that I convey some sense 
of character in keeping with the intentions 
of the author. 

It always seems wise to me to build up, 
as it were, on my own face, rather than to 
essay some entirely different aspect. After 


al, I am an actor, not a scenic artist—at 


least, 1 hope I may call myself an actor—and 
I do not think that I have any particular 
illusions about my own appearance. In 
fact, I decided a good many years ago that 
something would have to be done about my face, 
so I have gone on experimenting ever since. 

And believe me, it is a great help to know 
your own face really well! |For Nature 
provides the soundest foundation on which 
to work. 

The natural hollows of the cheeks must 
be deepened and the high lights accentuated 
if you wish to look aged, but your walk 
and carriage count for more than extra lines 
or toothless gums. A dragging step, slightly 
vacant expression, clothes that rather “ sag’ 
from you, will give the broad effect that is 
needed, provided you use these aids in an 
unforced manner. Then your audience will 
help you by accepting you for what you 
are supposed to be throughout the play, 
instead of being ultra-critical, And, what 
a lot this means ! 


“ WONDERFUL ZOO ” 


NV ANY people, if asked what they would like 
ph most in the world, might answer—Adventure, 
although their ideas on the subject would often be 
curious and distorted. A sudden dash in an Austin 
Seven to witness a performance of Mr. Sladen-Smith’s 
new play ‘“‘ Wonderful Zoo” was certainly an 
dventure—exciting if mot actually dangerous. 
Manchester! There is romance in the very word 
for one whose knowledge of England is confined 
practically to south of the Thames. 

Perhaps the most thrilling and romantic thing about 
Manchester is the little theatre of the UNNAMED 
Society, secreted among the slums and factories 
of Salford. Here, at the top of a narrow wooden 
staircase flourishes a policy as extreme as that of 
The Gate Theatre Salon, without the latter’s tendency 
towards the pathological and the morbid. _ This 
could scarcely be otherwise with the impish Sladen- 
Smith at the helm ; in spite of a fundamental pessimism 
—unless “‘ Wonderful Zoo” is only a transient mood 
—this author possesses a delicious sense of fantasy 
which would be bound to flavour any pie in which 
he had his finger. 

I have for long admired the One-Act plays of 
Mr. Sladen-Smith; and it was a privilege and a 
pleasure to be able to recommend his ‘“‘ The Man 
Who Wouldn’t go to Heaven,” to the Eastern Area 
Final of The National Festival of Community Drama. 
I went to the Unnamed Society’s performance expecting 
a great deal, and was, perhaps naturally, a little 
disappointed. Mr. Sladen-Smith’s particular gift 
is for dialogue of a mildly satirical nature blended 
with a touch of fantasy that is effective and un- 
sentimental His main weaknesses are a lack of 
‘conomy and conciseness, also an inability to bring 
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his plays to a satisfactory ending. The ending to 
St. Simeon Stylites is typical ; the Devil and his friend 
have always puzzled and irritated me. 

““ Wonderful Zoo” deals with an escaped lunatic 
and his flight from Creeds, Conventions and Individuals 
who were trying to imprison him behind the bars 
of their particular cage. The symbolism of the play 
centres round the Town Hall (presumably Manchester’s) 
the Hero’s successful attempt to reach its clock- 
tower and a general chase to capture him. At times 
the actual chase became tedious, so that the theme 
of the play, heavily obscured at moments, loses interest 
through over-emphasis. The manner of the writing 
is episodic, and it is in individual scenes that the author 
excels himself as a gentle satirist and an accomplished 
writer of stage dialogue. His earnest, but fatuous, 
Art-Student, his Official Guide and Messrs. Hinks 
and Binks with their admirable refrain :— 

‘We're out for business, and haven’t time for 
anybody’s feelings,’ these are admirable. 

In the end the lunatic escapes only to die in 
the presence of the Second Man Mowing; here 
the symbolism evaded me. Why he died and what 
he had gained from his experiences were difficult to 
imagine. Alongside this main theme was another, namely 
the devastating effect of modern life—its existence and 
atmosphere—on the human spirit. Mr. Sladen-Smith 
was very definite on this point, but occasionally a 
little too personal in his expression ; our minds were 
focused on the particular instead of on the general 
theme. The play was very well acted, especially 
by Mr. Eric Newton in the title role; he played with 


fine restraint, intimacy and _ intelligence. The 
production, by the author, was simple and 
imaginative. ROBERT NEWTON. 
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“PREFACES TO 


Reviewed by F. 


“ Prefaces to Shakespeare.” 
Granville-Barker. Second Series. 
and Jackson, 9s 


HE welcome extended to Mr. 

Granville-Barker’s first series of Prefaces 
to Shakespeare was so enthusiastic that the 
appearance of a second series could not be 
long delayed. Now it has come forth, in 
the form of studies of ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
“The Merchant of Venice,” “Antony and 
Cleopatra” and ‘“‘ Cymbeline.” At the 
invitation of the Editor the pleasant part 
has fallen to me of greeting it in the pages 
of Drama. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Mr. 
Granville-Barker holds a unique place among 
contemporary Shakespearians. There are 
aesthetic interpreters, stage-historians, textual 
critics, bibliographers, to all of whom we 
owe a lasting debt. But except for Mr. 
Gordon Craig, whose writing has had ends 
of its own, Mr. Granville-Barker is the 
only man of the theatre of first-rate eminence 
who has brought his practical experience 
and his skill as a producer to bear upon the 
business of Shakespearian criticism. And 
he has done so, as he reminds us in his 
“preface” to these Prefaces (an awkward 
verbal combination!) with a definite aim, 
that of re-discovering as much as possible 
of Shakespeare’s stage-craft, and of making 


By Harley 
Sidgwick 


it effective in the theatre of to-day. He 
is therefore primarily concerned with 
Shakespeare the playwright, rather than 


Shakespeare the dramatist, but ‘his craft is 
the lesser part of his art,’ and Mr. Granville- 
Barker has thus found it necessary to interpret 
each play as a whole. This is fortunate 
for us, as his distinction of style, his 
scholarship, and his large sanity, coming on 
the top of his technical aptitudes, make of 
him a most illuminating critic. However 
well we may think that we know a play, he 
will reveal to us how much we have 
OV erlooked. 

But problems of stagecraft are his first 
concern, and here one thinks of him not as 
the commentator in his study, but as the 
producer on the boards. Take, for instance, 
this passage on Act-Division in “ Romeo and 
Juliet :” 





SHAKESPEARE” 


S. Boas, D.Litt. 


What we should look for, surely, in act-divisiog 
is some definite advantage to the play’s acting, 
Where, in this play, do we find that ? But the gains 
are patent if we act it without check or pause, 
Whatever the Elizabethan practice may have been, 
and whatever concessions are to be made to pure 
convenience everything seems to point to Shakespeare 
having planned the play as a thing indivisible. | 
can be so acted without much out-running the two 
hours traffic... And, if any pause is an error, 4 
producer must simply weigh one disadvantage against 
another. A single pause after the banishing of Romeo 
would be my own solution. 

Or again, yet more incisively, on the same 
problem in “ Antony and Cleopatra :” 

““Now whatever other dramatists may have 
done, whatever Shakespeare may have done in 
CCNEE PUAYS.«. 50 60 <'s in the matter of making pauses 
during a performance, and whether those pauses 
were formal or prolonged, in this play there is no 
dramatically indicated act-division at all. There 
is, that is to say (as far as I can discover), no juncture 
where the play’s acting will be made more effective 
by a pause. On the contrary, each scene has an 
effective relation to the next, which a pause between 
them will weaken or destroy.” 

And then there follow the sections which 
exhibit in detail Mr. Granville-Barker’s 
critical methods—his “‘ digression” upon the 
meaning of the word “scene,” particularly 
in relation to “ Antony and Cleopatra,” and 
his discussion of the episodes in the three 
days’ battle, into which the playwrights 
stagecraft compresses Plutarch’s “ vague 
weeks ” of fighting. Very interesting, too, 
is the discussion as to how far the stagecraft 
of “‘ Cymbeline ” may have been influenced 
by “the quieter candle-lit surroundings ” of 
the “ private” Blackfriars theatre instead of 
the open-air conditions of the Globe. It 
is made clear how one scene at any fate, 
that which shows us Jachimo in Imogen’ 
bed-room, would have been doubly effective 
at the Blackfriars. 

One can hear Mr. Granville-Barker, too, 
training his company in the speaking of verse, 
What a lesson to them and to us is his 
interpretation “in terms of music” of the 
dialogue in the scene where Bassanio chooses 
the right casket, or of the magic of the poetry 
in “ Antony and Cleopatra ” that can “ break 
the bounds of the stage to carry us into the 
lost world of romantic history.” Or we cai 
listen to him convincing two worried young 
actors cast for Solario and Salarino that they 
are not the worst bores in the canon but 
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*“ PREFACES TO 


“ magnificent young men of high-flowing 
speech.” Perhaps even Miss Sybil Thorndike 


will think better of them after this. 
And now just a pin-prick in parting from 
this delightful book. Mr. Granville-Barker 


THE ACTING 


SHAKESPEARE ” 


takes credit for not using the word “anatopism.” 
But he allows himself ‘‘ stupent,” “ enscene ” 
and “fish-fag,” none of them, I sub- 
mit, belonging to what he calls “ commoner 
currency.” 


OF BALLADS 


By Edward Lewis 


HE stuff of which Ballads are made 
is as a rule such actable stuff that it is 
surprising that one does not find them being 
acted oftener than they are. Probably 
many amateur societies, seeking for a one-act 
play of no great difficulty, have cast their 
eyes upon the Ballads ; but may have hesitated 
because they did not quite see how the story 
could be handled. 
It fell to my lot not long ago to judge a 


small competition between societies who 
presented various Ballads in a very pleasant 
rivalry. It may possibly be of interest 


if I give a brief outline of the way in which 
the winning team presented that well-known 
Ballad “‘ Lord Bateman.” 

At the corner of the stage, between the 
footlights and the drop curtain, was a group 
of three women, two of whom were standing 
while the third sat; and there they remained 
throughout. It was their duty to recite 
the verses in unison. ‘They did so in a loud 
voice, and in monotone, pausing where 
necessary to allow the narrative to be mimed 
upon the stage. 

The curtain upon Lord Bateman, 
with his heavy luggage on the floor, and 
some porters ready to take it on board ship— 
“some foreign country for to see.” He 
was blithe and jocund, gave his orders (all 
in mime of course) to the porters who, tugging 
and sweating and heaving, carried off the 
trunks to the ship. 

In a brief interlude between this and the 
second scene, you heard (but did 
the sailors with their ““ Heave ho!” 
to the oars. 


rose 


not see) 


bending 


In the second scene, Lord Bateman had 
teached ‘Turkey and found his way into 
prison where he was “chained by the 
middle” to a tree, “ until his life was almost 
gone.” To him comes the Turk’s daughter 


(“ Sophia” in their version, but in my 
memory it used to be “ Sukey Pie”) who 
has stolen the keys of the prison. She 
sets him free. She gives him wine. He 
recovers. She asks her reward—‘I wish 
Lord Bateman, as you was mine!” He 


promises her his houses and lands in North- 
umberland; and they vow fidelity to each 
for seven years. Then he escapes. 

In the third scene, the seven years have 
passed, plus fourteen days; so she is a little 
behind hand. She comes to his castle 
and rings the bell. A “‘ proud young porter ” 
answers her, and tells her that Lord Bateman 
is “just now taking his young bride in.” 
Grief and collapse of Sophia! She begs a 
slice of bread, and a message to Lord Bateman 
that he would not forget the “fair young 
lady did release you when close confine.” 

The fourth scene shows the bridal party. 
To whom comes the young porter with the 
news of Lord Bateman 
flies into a passion, breaks his sword across 
his knee, turns his bride and her mother 
out of the place, and is happily united to the 
faithful “‘ Sukey Pie.” 

The performance, as given, lasted twenty 
minutes. You can see with half an eye 
how bright the action is, how the scenes 
lend themselves to colour and grouping, 
and how good a chance there is both for the 
actors and for the group-acting of 
the minor ones. 
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Winning team 


mimed the play 
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the verses as written, and in a kind of 
impersonal way. Another team, playing the 
same Ballad had slightly different method. 
The interlocutor in this case recited the 
narrative portions of the verses only, leaving 
the conversational parts to the players. 
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THE ACTING 


This was not nearly so good. 
rhythm was spoiled; there was the in- 
evitable momentary break between the 
cue-word of the reciter and the taking of 
the cue by the player; and there was a 
vision of interest on the part of the audience. 
The players, too, were miming one moment, 
and playing in the ordinary way the next. I 
concluded that, if a Ballad is mimed at all 
(and that is the obvious way to play it) it 
must be mimed altogether. 

This is difficult sometimes. In “ The 
Barring of the Door” for example, which 
gives an admirable scene, it is difficult not 
to put the closing dramatic words “ Get 
up and bar the door! ” to the good-wife who 
has had such a tussle with her good man 
as to who would first break the silence. 
And in “‘ Widdicombe Fair,” which provides 
several amusing scenes, it is difficult not 
to give “ Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer... . old 
Uncle Tom Cobleigh and all” a chance of nam- 
ing themselves. But it was quite clear to me that 
miming and ordinary playing could not be mixed 
even to this extent without spoiling the effect. 

The behaviour of the interlocutor, whether 
a single person or a group, is another point 
of interest. In the winning team, the 
reciting group was impersonal, made no 
effort to put any colour into the verses, 
and took no interest in what was going 
on on the stage. This was effective. In 
other cases the reciter delivered the verses 
exactly as would have been done if there 
had been no action on the stage at all, that 
is to say, dramatically and as if the recitation 
were a complete thing in itself and not an 
index of the enacted scene. This was in 
each case weaker. For you had two versions 
being given simultaneously, one by the narrator, 
the other by the players; and there was a 
distraction of interest between the two. 

One case was rather interesting. It was 
in the “ Barring of the Door.” The verses 
were recited to music by a group of women 
who kept up a rhythmic movement of their 


The verse- 


bodies meanwhile, recalling the original 
association of the Ballad with dancing. They 
stood well forward on the stage, three 


on each wing, and the play was mimed as 
they sang. But every now and again the 
reciters became part of the audience, and half 
turned with appropriate gestures of surprise 
or alarm to view the scene being acted. This 
also diminished the effect, breaking the 
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OF BALLADS 


psychological unities of the situation. ff 
the dancers had been in the scene, it might 
have been different; but they were not; 
and, I felt, had no more business to be 
looking at what was played, or interested 
in it, than the verses themselves. 

However, such points are disputable, and 
may well be discussed. Personally I am 
all for pure miming, and for an impersonal 
interlocutor. I am_ certainly entirely 
convinced of the value of these racy, amusing, 
dramatic Ballads in the repertoire of the 
amateur society. In dramatic and actable 
quality they are streets ahead of many of the 
one-act plays which from time to time one 
is condemned to witness. 





* SOCRATES ” 


Mr. Clifford Bax has chosen one of the 
universal themes for his play, produced by 
The Three Hundred Club, amalgamated with 
the Stage Society, at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, on Sunday evening, March 3oth, 
The play is remarkable both for its intrinsic 
beauty and for its tactful rendering of Socratic 
argument, the dialogue being duly dramatised 
without the importation of extraneous or 
irrelevant motives. There is a_ perfect 
blending between personal and _ intellectual 
interest—in the acting most finely exemplified 
by Mr. Lewis Casson, whose playing of Socrates 
must rank among his most memorable creations. 

Quite frankly, one cannot imagine such a 
play as this suceeding on the ordinary stage. 
On the stage of a National Theatre it might 
well be seen from time to time, and if only 
it could be adequately performed at Schools 
and Universities it would provide a picture of 
Greek mentality more vivid and enlightening 
than what the average student is able to acquire 
for himself by months of ineffectual study. 

This, incidentally, was the fourteenth play to 
be produced by The Three Hundred Club 
which, founded by Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth 
in 1924, has achieved a distinguished record. 
One policy has been adhered to throughout, 
and its quality may be inferred from the 
following titles of plays produced by the Club: 
“Don Juan,” by J. E. Flecker; ‘“ David,” 
and “The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd,” 
by D. H. Lawrence: “The Prisoners of 
War,” by J. R. Ackerley; ‘‘ The Comedy 
of Good and Evil,” by Richard Hughes 
and “* Young Woodley,” by John Van Druten. 
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“T\RAMA” this month goes to press too 

soon to allow of any notice of the National 
Festival Final, to be held at the Queen’s 
Theatre by kind permission of Sir Alfred Butt 
and Sir Barry Jackson, on the afternoon of 
Monday, April 28th. At the moment of 
writing, we feel justified in believing that 
the attendance at the Matinee has proved a 
record one, and that the general interest 
displayed has been even greater than in former 
years. We are particularly glad that Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, President of the Board 
of Education, has consented to hand the 
Howard de Walden Cup to the winning team, 
and must also record our sincere thanks to 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Mr. Ivor Brown and 
Mr. Lewis Casson for their kindness in 
adjudicating. | The original plays entered 
for the Festival have been considered by Mr. 
W. A. Darlington, whose decision will also 
be announced at the Matinee. The June 
Number of ‘“ Drama,” besides some due 
description of the Festival, will contain a 


detailed analysis of the plays submitted during 
the past three years, which has been specially 
compiled by Mr. John Hampden. 


a 


We must congratulate the Royal Academy 
of Dramatic Art on having been instrumental 
in securing a decision in the Courts to the 
effect that Drama is rightly to be regarded 
as one of the Fine Arts. The case arose 
on the question of the payment of certain 
rates by the Academy, exemption from which 
could be claimed by them as an educational 
institution were Drama to be legally definable 
as a “Fine Art.” In winning their case, 
the Academy has brought appreciably nearer 
the time when the art of the theatre shall 
take its due position in the estimation of 
the community. 


a 


A ‘gratifying number of nominations for 
provincial representation on the Council of 
the League have been received from the ten 
Areas into which, as members know, the 
country has been divided. Voting papers 
are in preparation, and will be despatched to 
every member together with the June Number 
of “Drama.” It should be noted that this 
arrangement does not apply to members of 
the League resident in London or the County 
of Middlesex, since these are held to be 
sufficiently represented by the Council as 
heretofore constituted. 


a 


The Librarian informs us that the privilege 
of pencil-marking copies of plays borrowed 
from the Library is being abused. If such 
markings must be made it is requested that 
they be made as lightly as possible, and on 
no account with coloured pencils which 
scandalously deface the books. 


a 


In connection with the Club Room, an 
exceptionally interesting Debate is being 
arranged on the subject of “ The Talkies 
and the Theatre.” Further particulars will 
be duly announced. 
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RECENT BOOKS 





Reviewed by Norman Marshall 


“Play Production.” C. B. Purdom. Dent 7s. 6d. 

“One Hundred Hints for the Amateur.” Lady 
Benson. French ts. 

“The Switchback and Other Plays.” 
7s. 6d. 

** Half-Gods.” 


Constable 


Sidney Howard. Scribner 7s. 6d. 
SUPPOSE that one of the worst faults a reviewer 
can commit is to grumble peevishly over a book 

merely because it does not happen to be exactly the 
sort of book he personally was hoping it would be. 
Nevertheless that is just what I am going to do over 
Mr. Purdom’s book. I am too disappointed to 
hide my disappointment. Ever since this book 
was first announced I had been hoping that the amateur 
theatre was at last to be given the sort of book 
on production which it really needs. Mr. Purdom 
seemed to be the ideal man to write it, as besides 
being an exceptionally experienced amateur producer, 
he is also one of the small band of dramatic critics 
whose attitude towards the theatre is essentially 
theatrical instead of being just literary or journalistic. 
But Mr. Purdom has only written another handbook 
of the usual sort, with one solitary chapter on 
production and one on acting, with the rest of the book 
taken up with chapters on scenery, costumes, make-up, 
lighting, finance, the audience, choice of play, and so 
on, the whole rounded off with an astonishingly 
complete glossary of stage and theatrical terms. It 
is all extremely well done; the advice is plentiful, 
practical and sound, set down clearly and pithily ; 
the book is magnificently illustrated with some 
fifty little theatre sets, both amateur and professional ; 
it tells the inexperienced amateur producer just exactly 
the sort of things he ought to know. It is a splendid 
book of its kind. My quarrel with it—and I admit 
that I am being unreasonable and unjust—is that 
in spite of its usefulness it is not the kind of book 
which the amateur theatre needs most badly at the 
present moment. Adjudicating part of this year’s 
Community Drama Festival I was enormously im- 
pressed by the almost complete absence of the more 
elementary faults of acting and production—faults 
which were painfully obvious in nearly every 
production | saw during my previous experience 
as an adjudicator two years earlier. It looks as 
if the amateur theatre has now achieved a reasonable 
degree of technical competence, a result probably 
largely due to the effects of the Festival, aided by the 
numerous schools for amateur producers which have 
been held up and down the country, and the increased 
number of intelligent handbooks on the elements 
of production which are now available. There 
are, of course, still hundreds of amateur producers 
who badly need a book such as Mr. Purdom’s, and 
prob there is not a single amateur producer in 
the country, however experienced, who will not be 
able to learn something from it, even if he does no 
more than study the illustrations. But I had hoped 
that Mr. Purdom was going to fulfill the promise 
of his title and write a book on production instead 
of a book in which the subject is dismissed in a single 
chapter of sound, elementary rules and principles 
in order to make room for a little about everything 
else connected with the performance of a play. 
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Mr. Purdom expresses one important opinion 
with which I completely disagree. He declares 
that farce is easy for amateurs to perform. Some 
of the most dismal evenings of my life have been 
spent watching amateurs struggling desperately with 
a farce. It seems to me the most difficult of all 
types of play for the amateur because it depends 
almost entirely upon technique—upon perfect timing, 
a highly developed sensitiveness to the reactions 
of the audience, the ability to make point after point 
at breackneck speed, the gift of inventing amusing 
business, the knowledge of how to make the audience 
start and stop laughing at exactly the right moments, 
complicated team work of the sort which requires 
long experience of the stage and complete self. 
confidence. Farce depends upon the actors, their 
personalities, and their powers of comic invention 
much more than any other sort of play. In the 
professional theatre good farcical actors are notoriously 
hard to find; it is difficult to believe that they are 
any less rare among amateurs. 

Lady Benson’s view about farce is the exact opposite 
of Mr. Purdom’s. Her advice is that amateurs 
should leave farce alone “‘as it requires great speed 
and self-possession, and a knowledge of the art of 
exaggeration without appearing to over-act.” These 
hundred hints are intended “merely to simplify 
for the amateur beginner the elements of acting,” 
but they are written with so sure and light a touch 
and illustrated with so many brief and pointed anecdotes 
that the result is a book as readable as it is 
useful. 

“The Switchback” is a play with a good theme 
dulled by too much realism of the wrong sort. It 
is one of those plays in which so many con- 
paratively trivial, photographic details are reproduced 
in order to give the story an atmosphere of complete 
reality that little space is left deal with the real essentials 
of the theme. The book also contains “The 
Pardoner’s ‘Tale,’ which is a rather heavy-handed 
adaptation of Chaucer’s story, and “The Sunlight 
Sonata, or To Meet the Seven Deadly Sins.” The 
theme of this play is superbly comic. Briefly, it 
is the story of how the Seven Deadly Sins come upon 
a picnic party on a Scottish moor, and imbue each 
member of the party with one of the seven vices. 
The danger of a theme like this is that its possibilities 
are so many that the author is apt to use the easiest 
and most obvious methods of raising laughs. It 
is a temptation to which Mr. Birdie has succumbed. 
The whole play has the atmosphere of charades at 
a country house-party. It is all “awfully jolly” 
and ‘‘frightfully amusing,” but though it may have 
been very entertaining when performed before the 
right sort of audience, the play in print has an aif 
of being a little too easily pleased by its own humours. 

Mr. Sidney Howard’s play is another disappointment. 
It continually just misses the right note. When 
it seeks to be satirical it only succeeds in being 
facetious, when it seeks to be serious it becomes 
pretentious, when it seeks to be sentimental it be- 
comes slightly maudlin, and when it seeks to be witty 
it only achieves farce. Its one redeeming feature 
is that it is written with some of the author’s usual 
sense of the theatre. 
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By Joan 


- is good that Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
should have consented to act as one 
of the judges at the British Drama League 
National Festival of Community Drama this 
year. 

She is an actress, exquisite in the art of 
comedy, who has upheld for many years 
the highest traditions of her profession, 
and her untiring devotion to her art should 
be and example and an inspiration to all 
amateur actors who care deeply for this 
business of the stage. 

Miss Vanbrugh has immense vitality and a 
personality that immediately makes itself 
felt. But one of the secrets of her art is 
that it is founded on sincerity and hard work. 
Itis built up of little things, and every detail 
is carried out with minute care and thought- 
fulness. She is an actress who can make 
much out of little. Give her the bare bones 
of a part and she will fill in all the rest. She 
isa past mistress in the art of stage “ business,” 
and though she belongs to what has been 
called the “decorative” school of acting 
rather than to the modern “ naturalistic ” 
school, she is far too great an artist ever 
to be “‘ theatrical.” She knows the value 
of the smallest gesture, of the slightest 
inflexion of the voice; and she can hold 
the stage without speaking for as long as 
she pleases. | Moreover, she can enter into 
the mind of the character she is portraying 
and show us that character’s thoughts as 
well as her actions. 

One thinks of Miss Vanbrugh as being 
essentially a comedienne. Her sense of 
fun is enormous and she obviously delights 
in parts of a type that demand high comedy 
acting. One remembers particularly her 
exquisite Caroline in Mr. Maugham’s play 
of that name, a performance of great technical 
brilliance, and yet as light and effortless as 
if it were an improvisation; her quiet and 
subtly humorous Olivia in “ Mr. Pim Passes 
By;” her irrepressible gaiety as Miss Nell 
o New Orleans. And one thinks too 
of the enormous gusto with which she recently 
played (and with a Polish accent that seemed 
quite perfect) Mr. Shaw’s extraordinary 
airwoman-acrobat with the unpronounceable 
name, who falls out of the skies to enliven 
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Littlefield 


that very talkative house 
* Misalliance.” 

Nevertheless, to one who has watched 
Miss Vanbrugh in any of these delightful 
comedy roles, it must have been apparent, 
listening to the lovely flexible voice, watching 
the sudden flashes of passion, feeling with a 
catch in the throat, how exquisite were the 
moments of pathos, that here was an actress 
who had in her the makings of a great 
tragedienne. 

Chance surely plays a large part in 
determining the direction of an actress’s 
career. It decreed for Miss Vanbrugh a 
succession of society comedy parts, occasionally 
interspersed with drama, and though all 
play-goers must be grateful for the many 
witty and gracious women created by this 
actress, one cannot but regret the fact that 
she has never played Rosalind or Beatrice 
of Millamant, and that so far she has had 
few opportunities for displaying her tragic gifts. 

It needs courage for an established and 
much loved actress, noted for her charm, 
to break away from the type of part that 
her public has grown to expect from her— 
to be unsympathetic, cruel, tragic, hard. 
But Miss Vanbrugh is no coward and there 
are signs that she is about to launch herself 
to new and perhaps greater triumphs. 

Her performance in “ Art and Mrs. Bottle ” 
struck a new note. Celia Bottle was 
essentially a creature of the theatre, but Miss 
Vanbrugh made a woman of her; a woman, 
a little foolish ‘on the surface, perhaps, but 
one who had suffered, one whom we could 
respect, even though she did talk a lot of 
nonsense about love and art. The part was 
more serious and much more subdued than 
Miss Vanbrugh usually essays, and it proved 
very definitely that she has in her depths of 
emotional power that are not often drawn 
upon. It taxed only a small part of her 
resources, but in it she gave promise of a 
new power, a deeper sincerity than she has 
shown hitherto. 

Her decision to appear as the Queen in 
“Hamlet,” though only for two special 
performances, is significant. It may well 
mark a new turning point in an already 
brilliant career. 


party in 
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SOME ADDITIONS TO THE 
GLOSSARY OF 
THEATRICAL TERMS 


Compiled by W. G. Fay 


HEN “Drama” published last year 

my collection of Theatrical Terms in 
daily use in the theatre I thought that I had 
spread my net wide enough to prevent any 
escaping, but my meshes were not small 
enough and some odd ones got away. These 
additional ones should make the list complete 
for all practical purposes. 

I have left out those used exclusively in 
front of the house work, dealing with 
advertisement and financial matters that are 
not really a part of the ordinary routine of 
theatrical life. 

My reasons for getting these terms together 
were firstly: that amateurs and students 
might be able to know the names of the 
operations and materials used in the theatre, 
and secondly that there might be somewhere 
a printed list of the technical terms that 
have been for such a long time used in our 
English theatre. 

I have to thank those who wrote to me 
and the friends who have helped me with 
terms that I had forgotten. 


Artist—In all agreements and notices both Actors and 
Actresses are designated Artists by their Manager. 

Argentine —A material used on the stage to give 
an imitation of glass for windows. 

Advertisement Curtain—A scene hung immediately 
behind the act-drop or tableau curtains, on which 
ate displayed various advertisements painted on 
it in distemper colour like a scene. 


Apron Stage—An extension to the stage built 
outside the procenium. 
Ballet Mistress—The lady who teaches dancing 


and has charge of the chorus and dancing in an 
opera, musical comedy, or pantomime. 

Balustrade Piece.—A piece of scenery with a balustrade 
painted on it used as a backing either in exterior 
scenes Or interiors. 

Band.—The theatre orchestra. 

Bearers —When loading scenery on a lorry it is 
necessary to have two wooden battens placed 
on the floor of it to rest the scenes on, to prevent 
them from damage. They are generally scantlings, 
18ft. by 3 by 4 and are called “ Bearers.” 

Bill Inspector —The theatre official in charge of the 
posters of all kinds. He is responsible for the 
distribution of the day bills for shop window 
display, box office cards, throwaways, and delivery 
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of the large posters to the bill poster. He is also 
responsible for seeing that the bill poster gives 
each week the estimated number of stations and 
keeps the posters clean and tidy. 

Bill Pass—A free ticket given to a _ tradesman 
for displaying window bills in his shop window. 
Block.—A pulley wheel in the Grid over which the 
ropes working the scenery pass on their way to 

the “fly rail.” 

Bolt-—The canvas used for painting scenery is sold 
in rolls called ‘“ bolts.” 

Bracket.—An electric fitting to hang on a wall of 
on either side of a fire place, they may be one, two, 
three or four, light fittings. 

Brief—A free pass to the theatre. 

Bad Join—Where two flats do not quite meet. If 
the silk front of a wig is not painted into the make 
up of the forehead properly it makes a “‘ bad join.” 

Beam Borders—Borders painted to represent the beams 
supporting the roof. 

Beginners.—The actors who appear in the first scene 
of a play. 

Cable.—The insulated electric wire, used to carry 
the current to the various lamps used on the stage, 

Circus.—“ To circus” a scene is to turn it round to 
get it in the opposite direction to which it was 
set. It also applies to rostrums, or pieces of 
furniture if they need a change of direction. 

Corridor—A scene painted on a cloth to represent 
a corridor. It was frecuently used in past times 
to allow of an elaborate scene being set behind it, 
and so save time. It was usually hung within six 
feet of the footlights leaving the rest of the stage 
free to work on. 

Cradle—A thick board with a rope made fast to each 
of its corners and suspended from the grid to enabie 
a man seated on it to get to work where ladders 
cannot be used. 

Costume Play—Any play where the actors are not 
wearing modern clothes is called a “‘ costume play,” 
but it generally refers to classic comedy or to 
Shakespearean plays. 

Chamber Borders.—Those borders painted to represent 
the ceiling and cornice of a room. 

Down Left.—Down stage on the left hand or prompt 
side. 

Donn Right—Down stage on the right hand or 
Opposite prompt side. 

Dress Circle.—The first tier in a theatre over the pit. 

Drop.—The act-drop, or any scene painted on a cloth 
that can be raised or lowered. 

Distemper —The paint mixed with size as a medium 
used for all painting on the stage. 

Demet.—A material used in tailoring, makes very 
inexpensive material for curtains on the stage. 
Dud.—A bad play. It is also applied to an actor 

who does not know his business. 
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THE TRIAL SCENE FROM “ SOC RATES ”” 


BY CLIFFORD BAX. AS PRODUCED 
BY THE THREE HUNDRED CLUB. — THEI 
SCENE ARRANGED BY NORMAN WILK- 
INSON. (See page 124.) 


ENTER KING HENRY, 
IN THE PAGEANT OF 
RAHERE”” RECENTLY 
THE CHURCH OF ST. 
THE GREAT, SMITHFIELD. 


AN EPISODE 
““THE ACTS OI 
PERFORMED IN 
BARTHOLOMEW 











SOME ADDITIONS TO THE 


Dead Head—A person who gains admittance to a 
play on a pass. 

Exit—To leave the stage. Any door, window, 
or other opening by which one can leave the stage 
Any door in the theatre by which the audience 
can reach the street. 

Exterior Scene—A scene depicting any 
of doors. 

Exterior Backing —A small scene depicting a garden, 
landscape, etc., set behind a door or window to 
give an illusion of what is outside the room. 

False Proscenium—A framed painted proscenium 
set inside the real one to reduce the size of the stage 
opening, to reduce the size of the various scenes, 
or by reducing the size of the stage opening to be 
able to save time in setting through the use of very 
small sets. 

French Flat.—A cloth mounted on framing with the 
door and windows made practical. Used instead 
of a set of flats to reduce weight so that it can be 
flown instead of struck. 

Front Scene—A scene set as far down stage as 
possible, to allow the next scene to be set behind it. 

Frosting——To fasten mica or foil paper to a snow 
scene to give the necessary glitter. 

Frost.—When a play fails to obtain success it is a 
“ frost.” 

Flop.—When a play fails to run it is said to be a “‘ flop.” 

Full Set—A_ scene which fills the entire stage when set. 

Fireproof—To treat canvas or other material with 
fireproofing. The curtain made of asbestos 
fastened to an iron framework which is placed in 
front of the act-drop to prevent fire on the stage 
spreading to the auditorium, when it is lowered. 

Go On.—Yo make an entrance on to the stage. 

Get In—To bring scenery into the theatre. 

Get Out.——To take scenery from the theatre in 
touring companies an allowance has to he 
each week for getting the scenery in 
each theatre they play at. 

Glaze—To give a scene when painted repeated coats 
of thin size to take away the hard look the new paint 
always has. 

Grid—The loft in a theatre next the roof. In it are 
placed all the sets of pullies over which the ropes 
for working the scenes pass on their way to the 
fly rail. Between each set of three pullies are 
placed thin battens, so that looked at from the stage 


place out 


made 
and out of 


it has the appearance of a very large gird iron, 
hence “ grid.” 

Green—An old name for the front curtain or tabs. 
It was nearly always made of green baize. 

Hang.—To suspend a scene or border from the 
grid on its set of lines. 

Hamper—A basket used to travel costumes and 


properties in. They ate made extra strong, and 
Should have a lining inside and all outside 
protected by cowhide strips. 

Hold the Book.—Is to take the prompt copy of the play 

and prompt the actors. 

Inset—A small scene set inside a large one. In 
many cases the use of inset scenes are to save time 
in changing from one scene to another. 

Juice —The electric current. 

Joist —Heavy timber generally 6 inches by 1 inch to 
nail flooring boards to when making a bridge 
from one rostrum to another. 


Knuckle—When two flats are brought together and 


corners 
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joined by 
“ knuckle.” 

Master Carpenter—The stage carpenter who is 
responsible for all the department that controls 
the making and using of scenery. 

Make Off.—The last flats down stage on either side 
that join the scene to the proscenium or proscenium 
wings. 

Night Men.—That portion of the stage staff that are 
only employed at night. 

Notice—Any directions to the artists or staff posted 
on the call board and signed by the Manager or 
Stage Manager. 

Lightning Sticks —Two carbon rods inserted in wooden 
handles and connected electrically with one of the 
dips. Used to simulate lightning by means of 
the arc caused by touching one to the other. 

Lower Out.—To let down a cloth or border from the 
grid. 

Moniker.—A_person’s 


being cleated, the joint is called a 


surname. 

Open On.—Means that a door or window must open 
on stz asc 

Open Off. "—Means that a door or window must open 
off stage. 

Offer.—When fitting doors, or windows to their frames 
‘the carpenter “offers them” to the frames to 
see will they fit. 

Panorama.—A semi-circular cloth stretched at the 
back of the stage to be used as a horizon cloth or 
backing. A set of scenes painted on a long canvas. 
mounted on cylinders on either side of the tage. 
It is worked by hand from one side across to the 
other by levers at the top of each cylinder. 

Pallette——A large board with wooden boxes round 
the sides and back in which the scenic artist keeps 
his dry colours. With size as a medium he mixes 
the dry colours to the consistency he needs for his 
painting. 

Parquet Stage Cloth—-A sta cloth painted to 
imitate parquet flooring and wal to dress the stage 
for interior scenes. 

Pass Door.—The door leading from the stage to the 
front of the theatre. It must be an iron door 
and according to fire regulations should be kept 
locked. 

Paper Set.—An interior scene in which the 
covered with wall paper instead of being painted. 

Practical— Any stage doors, windows, stairs, etc., 
that are needed to be in a working condition 
by the actors, it is said of them that they must be 
“‘practical.”” 


wall are 


Plan.—The plan of ge theatre seating kept in the 
Box Office to assist the audience in choosing their 
seats. 


Property Master.—The head property man. 

Pong.—An actor who does not know his part but 
invents it as he plays is “‘ ponging it.” 

Rough Out.—To have the various flats that are to 
compose a scene set round the stage so that the 
position of the doors, windows, etc., can be finally 
decided on before the scenic artist proceeds with 
the painting. 

Raking Piece.—A triangular piece of scenery 


painted 
with a 


rising road or bank used to mask in a ramp. 

Rant.—To over act in a noisy manner. 

Rep.—A theatre. 

Rally—When a portion of a scene is played with 
increased speed and spoken as rapidly as is consistent 


repertory 
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with audibility. It is used very often in farces 
just before the end of a act, or in very dramatic 
moments in a play. 

Rag.—The front curtain or tabs is sometimes called 
“ The Rag.” 

Rain.—A large drum with small shot rolled over the 
surface gives an excellent rain effect. 

Rai/s.—Rough handrailing placed round rostrums or 
stairs used off stage for protection of the artists 
using them. ‘Thin strips of iron used to run 
heavy doors, or windows on to reduce friction. 

Stringer —The boards to which the treads of a stairs 
are fastened. 

Sand Cloth—A stage cloth painted to represent a 
road or sand to cover the stage in exterior scenes 
or used outside windows or doors leading to the 
open air. 

Set—A complete scene. To arrange in their place 
on the stage the various flats, ceiling, borders, 


wings, etc., mecessary to make up a scene is “to 


set ’” it. 
Slack Out.—To loosen the ropes holding a cloth. 
Strike.—To remove a set from the stage. 


Struck.—When a scene is removed trom the stage 
it is said to be “ struck.” 

Shot.—When the stiles of flats have become warped 
and will not meet they have to be plained or “ shot ” 
so that they shall make a good joint again. 

Strut.—A wooden brace to support flats. 

Tag.—The final sentence in a play. 

Thickness Piece—A very narrow flat form nine inches 
to two feet wide used to build up an angle in a 

Tiers —The rows of seats in the various circles in 
the theatre. 

Tyers.—Thin strips of canvas necessary to tie up the 
rolled up cloths for travelling or for them to be placed 





Ir Ihe portion of a stairs on which the foot 
rests when walking up them. 
Try Out.—To produce a play at some out of the way 


theatre that its effect on an audience may be 
judged To give a play a short tour to get public 
opin is to its merits. 

Try it on the Dog.—To play a play in a small unknown 
theatre to find out its acting values. 

Tour \ play travelling through the country from 


“on tour.” 

lights and border lights should be 
three circuits to ezch cclour these 
are “* sections.’ 

gelatinous medium used to bind the dry 
used for scene painting. 

e.—A small table set off stage by the 
entrances to hold the hand properties used by the 


town town is said to be 
Sections.—The footl 
t 


Wired !n C ice 











actors ji various scenes. 

Set Piece—Any small piece of scenery. 3alustrade, 
vases, flower beds, etc., used to make up an 
exterior scene or to back any openings in an 
interior scene. 

Stay—A brace of wood, or iron to keep the flats 
firm in tl place after they have been cleated 

Uprig The perpendicular posts at each corner 
fa “fit up” frame are the uprights. 

Valen A pelmit or valance is at the top of window 


cover the rims and curtain pole, and 
should be of the same material as the curtains. 


Vestibule—The front hall or entrance to a theatre. 

Wing It—An actor who learns his part on the stage 
before he makes each entrance is said “ to wing it.” 

Wingmen.—The stage hands who attend to the placing 
and removal of the wings. 

Winch.—The machine for raising or lowering the 
act drop or tabs. There is also one for operating 
the paint frame. 

Wood Wings.—Flats painted to represent trees nearly 
always the on stage edges have profile cut in foliage 
pattern. 

Wood Borders —Borders painted to represent leaves 
and branches of trees. The foliage is perforated 
and backed with netting. 





Letters TO THE Eprror or “ Drama,” 
Sir, 

1 shall be most grateful if you will kindly allow 
me by this letter to draw the attention of your readers 
to my advertisement asking for a copy of St. John 
Hankin’s “ Three Plays.” Il am in urgent need of 
the book, which is out of print, and my advertisement 
in your January number evoked no answers; yet 
surely some readers of DRAMA must possess the book, 

Very truly yours, 
C. J. B. Gaskom. 


Dear Sir, 

| am particularly anxious to get the following 
numbers of DraMa: 

Volume 1, No. 5; New Series, Nos. 2, 3 and 41. 

If necessary 1 will pay more than the published 
price for them. 1 will be glad to know if you have 
these, or can tell me where I am likely to get them. 

Yours very truly, 
IvAN KyrRLE FLETCHER 
79 High Street, Newport, 
Monmouthshire, England. 





NEW PLAYS WANTED. 
The following Societies affiliated to the 
League are willing to consider MSS. of 
unproduced plays with a view to production. 


Curtis, The 


Lewes PLAYERS. Secretary, Mr. R. 
Downs, Southover, Lewes. One-Act Plays. 
THE SWINTON PLAYERS. Director, Mr. Laurie 
Rowlands, 46 Brookfield Avenue, Swinton, 
} lias I ¢ ae i pees 


hotnerhal 2 €rcen ert r 


NorkTHENDEN AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETY. Secretary, 
Mr. Arthur Royle, District Bank, Ltd., 67 
Church Road, Northenden. 

THe WooiMAN Piayers (John Woolman  Settle- 
ment, Students’ Association.) Secretary, 
Miss E. Eunice Horner, 48 Arlington Street, 
Islington, N.1. This Society prefers plays 
with a comparatively small cast (say 6 to 9 
characters) and no crowd scenes. 

THe Gur~p oF PLayers, DUMFRIES. Secretary 
Mr. James S. Dunn, 10 Janefield Gardens, 
Maxwelltown. 

SHEFFIELD District Y.M.C.A., Dramatic SECTION. 
Secretary, Mr. A. Levy, Y.M.C.A., Fargate, 


Shefheld. 
Tue Fork House PLayers, BrIsTOL. Secretary, 
Mr. P. Goodway, 12 Gloucester Street, 


Clifton. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE CRAFTON THEATRE. 


The above theatre, which will open early in May, 
has some new features both in construction and 
policy. Situated in Tottenham Court Road, London, it 
has an apron stage with two shallow steps leading into 
the auditorium, which rises steeply in tiers to a 
promenade at the back of the theatre, standing room 
will also be provided there. Only the most 
brilliant architectural planning could have tr “prema 
this old cinema, with its one small lobby and gloomy 
auditorium, into a very modern little theatre sah its 
office, dressing rooms, staff rooms and _ property 


rooms. In fact to anyone who knew the place before, 
it would seem that only the waving of a fairy wand 
could have produced the transformation. Unlike 


other small theatres it will be open to the public, 
under an L.C.C. license, at prices to suit the most 
slender means and purses, without any additional 
annual subscription. There will be a permanent 
professional company, and in addition to this an 
entire understudy company of young beginners and 
students. 

The performances will approximate to a music 
hall show with the difference that serious plays, lasting 
about an hour, will be given as well as shorter items. 


W. H. SMITH & SON A.D.S. IN 
“You Never Can Tell.” 


On March 17th at the Cripplegate Theatre this 
Company made its first break-away from common- 
place drawing-room comedy, and gave a performance 
of “You Never Can Tell.” The result amply 
justified the adventure. Throughout the first three 
acts the audience rose to the fun with a keenness of 
enjoyment in the quality of their laughter very 
pleasant to the ear of a critic often jarred by the 
determined effort of cachinnation wherewith friends 
and relations are wont to encourage amateur players. 

Honours go, primarily, to the producer, Mr. 
Middleditch, for the sound team-work he secured. 
The men, without exception, acquitted themselves 
better than the women. But the men’s parts are 
better written. Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Cottingham, 
and Mr. Caffyn each achieved a real character-study 
as the waiter, Crampton and McComas. As Bohun 
Mr. Grimwade was hardly forceful enough, and Mr. 
Lambert only now and then reached the airiness of 
Valentine. 

To dress the play as in the year 1899 is certainly 
tight, but the ladies’ garments appeared to be genuine 
antiques. Mrs. Clandon’s gown was _ sufficiently 
well-preserved, but Dolly’s would have been accounted 
tame even in those modest days, and Gloria’s looked 
tumbled and actually (horrible dictu!) “‘ dipped at 
the back.”” No wonder Miss Hood appeared to be 
wrestling with an inclination to play a meek governess 
strayed from a Charlotte M. Yonge novel. Con- 
sidering the handicap, her effort was commendable. 
Dolly was lively enough but inclined to rely on 
fepetition of the same jiggy movements. In her 
Colombine’s dress she was quite at her ease, but it 
was a screaming anachronism. Nobody in any 
circumstances ever wore a sleeveless gown between 
the withdrawal of the Romans from Britain and the 
Great War. M.M. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


On March a2ist last, Shakespeare’s “‘ Measure for 
Measure’ was performed in modern dress _ before 
a cosmopolitan audience. During the interval I 
heard people of practically every nation, discussing 
the merits of our national poet. 

The street scenes were excellent. Shades of 
Shakespeare! I wonder what he would have thought 
of the news-boys and the hurdy-gurdy 1 wonder 
if he would have laughed, as I did, at the antics of 
Lucio, complete with silk hat and monocle ! 
think so. 

Mr. Marshall, the producer, was fortunate in 
securing such a fine caste. Their graceful move- 
ments and good diction gave just the required 
touch to his polished production. A little bird 
has whispered that these Players are performing a 
farce in June. I must see that. RONALD WALTERS. 


OLD DRURY PLAYERS. 


“Will Shakespeare”? at the Cripplegate Institute 
was an extremely good production. Just in places 
there seemed to be a tendency with some of the leading 
characters, to hurry their speeches—otherwise everyone 
was audible. Off-stage effects, to my mind, 
might have been given a little more attention, parti- 
cularly the crowd who were applauding “ Romeo 
and Juliet”? in Act Il. 

Costumes, I noted from my programme, were 
for the most part home made, and were very effective. 
Miss Charlotte Davies is to be congratulated on her 
production. RONALD WALTERS. 


THE VALLEY PLAYERS. 
SEASON 1929-30. 


At the request of the Durham County Education 
Committee, and financed by the Carnegie Trust, the 
Valley Players undertook in November a three days 
tour of the Distressed Mining Area in Durham County. 
Free performances were given in Bishop Auckland, 
West Auckland and Witton Park. The programme 
consisted of four one-act plays:—1. “Riders to 
the Sea.” 2. “* Half an Hour.’ 3. “© The Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets.” 4. ‘“‘ The Princess and the 
Woodcutter.” In each place the hall was crowded 
to capacity and the audience most interested and 
appreciative. 

In November the melodrama “ The Dumb Man of 
Manchester” preceded by “ Half-an-Hour” was 
performed at Carbridge, Newcastle and Gateshead. 
“Riders to the Sea” and 
entered for the B.D.L., 


The two one-act plays 
‘ Half-an-Hour” were 
Competition. 

All the above mentioned plays were produced by 
Frances Mackenzie who has now left the Company 
to join the professional theatre. 

On March 3rd and 4th, with Michael Roberts 
as producer, the society gave performances of “ The 
Man with the Load of Mischief” at Stocksfield-on- 
Tyne and Hexham. 
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NEWS 
CLUB PLAYERS. 

It is arrange a programme of one-act 
plays in their best order when each player has only one 
part to play. This condition fortunately obtained 
on the occasion of the Quill Club Players’ per- 
formance at Blackfriars Theatre on March 2gth 
‘ Afternoon” by Philip Johnson proved an ideal 
play to start with. The producer, Frank Morgan, 
made the most of his opi ortunities ; the picture was 
always pleasing, and the acting never far wrong. 

“The Sporting Chance,” a new play by Dorothy 
Hewlett, provided the “‘ something different ” which 
is usual in a Quill Club programme. The author 
of “ The Losing Side’’ gave us a comedy in a new 

somewhat difficult manner. I can recommend 
“The Sporting Chance” to ardent experimentalists 
who are shaping the amateur drama of to-morrow. 
ster parts, one male and three 


THE QUILL 


easier to 


It has four good chara 
female. Alfred Farmer’s production was imaginative 
and convincing. 

Miles Maleson’s “‘ Black ’Ell”? was presented by 
the Queen’s Players as the third item, and the audience 
welcomed the opportunity of paying a warm tribute 
to the producer, William H. Spring, 
* Harold Gould.” 

Light followed ‘ The Budging of Barney,” 
a new play in the sense that it is still in manuscript, 
was produced in exactly the right spirit of fun by 
Lydia Compton. This delightfully human comedy 
by B. L. Adam and H. R. Mut provides an 
excellent a mixed bill. 

Nort JAMES. 


shade. 


final curtain to 


THE ELUSIVE WALTZ.” 
Written as an entertainment for 
ioners during a period of conv 


his parish- 
alescence with a view 
fees such a play would entail, 
Foster, Vicar of St. Oswald’s 
Church, Sheffield, has achieved a deal more 
than he set out to accon iplish in his comedy “ The 
Elusive Wa 

The cor oa is 
distinctly 


to saving tne heavy 
the Rev. Henry C. 


FOC rd 


extremely brightly written and 
farcial in parts, affording ample opportunity 
for most members of a cast of eleven to display their 
ability ; and although loose in places, it could with 
little alteration be played either as comedy or farce 
and still provide excellent entertainment. In its 
present form it will be popular with similar societies 
to the Howlden Players who gave such a creditable 
rendering last night. 


IRISH LITERARY SOCIETY. 


On March 25th, at the Blackfriars Theatre, this 
Society performed “‘ Aftermath,” by T. C. Murray. 
‘ Aftermath” is a fine play, and was first produced 
at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, in 1922, with Miss 
Florence Marks as Mrs. O’Regan. The Irish 
Literary Society were fortunate enough to secure 
Miss Marks to play for them at the Blackfriars Theatre. 

It was an extremely good performance, worked 
up to a splendid climax. Mr. Roland Owen was 
responsible for the production. 

Anyone interested in the Irish Literary Society 
should become a member. Particulars can be 
obtained from The General Secretary, 39 Grosvenor 
Place, London, S.W.1. 

RONALD WALTERS. 


in the part of 
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NORTHERN ASSURANCE. 


The performance of Frederick Lonsdale’s play 
which was given at the Cripplegate Theatre, London, 
by the Northern Assurance Dramatic Club was well 
up to the standard of their previous performances, 

Rupert Wybourn as the drug-fiend, the Hon, 
Gerrard Pillick, and Doris Gray as the waitress were 
outstanding and Eric Coard as the doctor, Sir a 
Moorgate, was very well cast. The “ fake ” himself, 
(Ernest Stanton) was not played too convincingly 
by Kenneth Sherwell and the acting of Miss Margaret 
Banfield as his daughter left something to be desired 
in Act 2. Apart from this, we were presented with 
some competent acting, the team-work which we 
have noticed before from this Club being again in 
evidence. The play had been carefully rehearsed 
and was played throughout with spirit ; the audience 
were, it was evident, well pleased with the performance, 
although the incidental music, provided by a panatrope 
was unfortunately too loud to meet with the 
appreciation of the critics in the front rows. 


FLEETWOOD. 


An address both amusing and instructive was given 
to the Members of the Fleetwood Literary and Art 
Society on the 21st February by Mr. William 
Armstrong of the Liverpool Repertory Company. 
Mr. Armstrong dealt with his subject ‘‘ The Art 
of Production” thoroughly and with a humour 
which easily kept his large audience interested in his 
explanation of the production of plays. He stated 
that that was his fifth visit to Fleetwood and went 
on to talk of producing as though his audience consisted 
of a number of Dramatists with Plays to produce, 
His visit was very opportune as the Society are about 
to produce “ The Farmer’s Wife,” on April 1st, and 
and 3rd. Mr. Armstrong was in the original cast 
of this play, and he gave the Members some very good 
advice, which was very attentively listened to. 


BRADFORD. 


The stu idents of the Belle Vue Higher Institute, 


Bradford, gave a fine performance of Sierra’s, 
Kingdom of God,” English version by Helen and 
Harley Granville-Barker, in the Technical College 
Hall, for three nights commencing 27th March, and 
repeated the success they had previously in “ The 
Cradle Song.” 

The central figure, Sister Gracia, an arduous and 
difficult role, was splendidly portray ed by Miss Mabel 
Ogden, and ‘all the members of the company acquitted 
themselves excellently. 

The movements and groupings in the orphanage 
cene showed careful feeling and forethought.  Stag- 
ing, costume and production together resulted in a 
performance which was voted in many directions 
to be one of the finest amateur performances seen in 
Bradford during the whole year. The production 
was directed by Mary and W. Greenwood, Mrs. 
Greenwood being mainly responsible for the success 
by her untiring efforts in every detail. 


“ The 








